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Although there is currently great emphasis placed on high school completion, it 
should be recognized that the credential value of the diploma has diminished over the 
past 59 years. The diploma has become the minimum prerequisite for a job but offers 
no surety of employment. The problem of the dropout is far more complex than 
whether or not he finishes the two years of schooling beyond the required 
attendance until the age of 16. Employability depends on a number of factors other 
than school completion— -for example race, caste, socioeconomic status, health^and 
emotional stability. The extreme valuation which society places on the diploma "may 
also reflect widespread faith and vested interest in universal, free, compulsory 
education.* Moreover, the high school diploma by itself cannot guarantee freedom 
from poverty and alienation. The document includes an extensive bibliography grouped 
under various headings. For the full paper of which this is an excerpt, see ED 021 
888. (NH) 
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Abraham J. Tannenbaum, Ph.D. 

In the social and behavioral sciences a correlate often 
masquerades as a consequence. Human conditions that tend 
to go together are frequently placed in a cause-and-effect 
relationship that is rationalized with more wishful thinking 
than logic or evidence. Such is the case in popular discus- 
sions of early school withdrawal. Usually, the gambit is to 
show that high school dropouts are not as employable and 
law abiding as their graduating peers, and then to slip into 
the convenient conclusion that the dropout is at a disad- 
vantage because he has no diploma. This leads to some clear 
and simple caveats for high school students. To those who 
are able and stable enough to earn a diploma, the message 
is "Stay in school or your future will be ruined". To the 
marginal students who are inclined to withdraw early, the 
message is, "Stay in school and your future will probably 
be saved". The first piece of advice is gratuitous since it is 
beamed at a group that will probably finish school anyway. 
The second is little better than a placebo since its audience 
is handicapped in so many other ways that it needs far more 
than a diploma to face the future successfully. 

A high school diploma can be valuable in two ways. It can 
symbolize achievement in academic or vocational studies 
and it can have credential value in a society that places a 
high premium on school attendance regardless of how much 
is accomplished there. For many young people, it has served 
as a ticket to employment even when the job has not de- 
manded the kind and level of skills acquired in high school. 
But the certificate loses its glitter as a prize to be coveted 
and honored when schools dilute their learning demands in 
order to improve their retention rates. Today, the diploma 
is not necessarily a mark of distinction as it once was. In the 
early 1920's, when nearly 80 per cent of the fifth grade 
pupils never finished secondary school, the median I.Q. of 
public high school seniors in general was equivalent to the 
median I.Q. of today's seniors in honors classes only 
(Hollingworth, 1926). It stands to reason, therefore, that a 
high ‘school education was stiffer and more prestigeful at 
that time than it is today, when closer to two-thirds of all 
fifth graders eventually complete high school. 



The credential value of the diploma is also diminishing as ; 
more and more adolescents are persuaded to stay on until ; 
graduation. Not much stock can be placed in a "union card" 
if it is within reach of the vast majority of young people. 

Its mere accessibility makes it the kind of possession (not ' 
unlike the elementary school diploma) that one can't do ; 
much with and can't do much without. It will not open ; 
doors to privilege for anyone who has it; but on the other 
hand, these doors will not open unless one has it. Diploma 
devaluation already exists in the job world as evidenced by ; 
the fact that the educational attainment of the unemployed < 
is increasing more rapidly than that of the employed (U.S. > 
Department of Labor, 1965b). The net effect of reducing ; 
dropout rates is to add more graduates to the army of 
unemployed rather than to guarantee jobs for those young j 
people who have to be persuaded to graduate. 

1 

For the dwindling few who are unable or unwilling to ? 
earn the diploma, dropping out becomes a more terrible 
stigma than it ever has been, partly because they are seen 
as having failed at an easy task and partly because their 
failure classifies them as extreme non-conformists. But ob- 
viously, incomplete schooling is not their only handicap, j 
The kind of person who drops out of school today, when I 
the diploma is a minimum essential, is quite different from i 
the kind who dropped out of school some fifty years ] 
ago, when the diploma was a valuable credential. He is ■ 
likely to be beset by many other deterrents to life-success ; 
that would probably linger on even if he finished school, j 
The chances are that he comes from a poor, low-prestige \ 
family, or a disenfranchised minority group. More often than ■ 
not he is failing at school or suffering. any number of phys- • 
ical and emotional handicaps. To dub him a "school drop- ^ 
out" and suggest by that label the cause and cure of his \ 
subsequent problems requires a good deal more evidence 
than we now have. - 
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Since the law obligates children to remain in school 
usually until the age of sixteen, only two years of attendance 
separate most dropouts from high school graduates who do 
not go on to college. Keeping today's dropout-prone in 
school for the two years so that they could graduate with 
their classmates is not going to help much in doing away 
with the factors that caused them to consider leaving school 
in the first place. Whatever derailed them from their journey 
through the grades will probably prevent them also from 
becoming attractive choices as employees, marriage partners, 
community workers, or members of the armed forces. Sur- 
prisingly, reports of research on school dropouts 'fail to 
include the social and emotional concomitant of early school 
withdrawal as independent variables. In most studies, the im- 
portance of a diploma for occupational success is "proven” 
by comparisons between the job histories of dropouts and 
of unselected graduates without regard for the fact that the 
two groups differ in many other ways that are perhaps even 
more critical to employability. 

A close look at research on education and employment 
shows that a high school diploma can be relatively useless 
to some people. It has been noted) for example, that in 1964 
about 25 per cent of the unemployed Negro males 18 years 
old and over had high school diplomas, as against 32 per 
cent of the employed — a difference of only 7 per cent. 
Comparable figures among white males, on the other hand, 
were 38 per cent and 57 per cent respectively — a difference 
of as much as 19 per cent (U.S. Department of Labor, 1965b). 
This finding suggests that, assuming the diploma alone ac- 
counts for these discrepancies, it is a* more precious creden- 
tial in the hands of a white adolescent than in the hands of 
a Negro. It also lends some credence to the hypothesis that 
at the lower skill levels color of skin is more important to 
success in landing a job than is a high school education. 

With so many other factors complicating the life of the 
school dropout, why is so much attention given to his fin- 
ishing school? Why, indeed, is he called a "school dropout" 
rather than a Negro who has left school, or a slum dweller 
who has left school, or a scholastic failure who has left 
school, or an emotionally disturbed adolescent who has left 
school? The answer can only be a matter of conjecture. Part 
of it may lie in the fact that it is easier to manipulate a 
person's educational history than to change his social status, 
his academic aptitude, his mental health, or the color of 
his skin. 

Emphasis on the value of a high school diploma may also 
reflect widespread faith and vested interest in universal, free, 
compulsory education. The school rivals the church in the 
public's image of an institution that can have a powerful 
social impact among the masses. Many are convinced that 
it can cure social ills and personal defects if a proper dosage 
of schooling is administered with enough skill and patience. 
In our society, education is above criticism, despite the fact 
that educators are fair game for attack. Its alleged bounty so 
dazzles public imagination that hardly anybody ever bothers 
to find out what it cannot do even under the best of cir- 
cumstances. Who would dare argue that achieving 100 per 
cent school retention is not a desirable goal? Certainly not 
industry and the labor unions, since they want to keep un- 
skilled young people in school — and out of the glutted 
job market — for as long as possible. Certainly not the 
school administrator whose school subsidies are computed 
on a per capita attendance formula. Therefore, by empha- 
sizing the importance of finishing school, the public cham- 
pions .a non-controversial cause that is in the best interests 



of everybody concerned, and thus relieves itself of the re- 
sponsibility for cataloging the dropout's multiple handicaps 
and planning complex, expensive programs of social rehabili- 
tation. This is not to suggest that education is something of 
an opiate and should be exposed as such. It is, in fact, as 
indispensable to personal fulfillment as basic nutrition is to 
physical subsistence. However, it cannot guarantee good 
fortune any more than basic nutrition can guarantee good 
health. 

The prime targets for "Stay in School" campaigns are the 
impoverished, lower-class groups, with their disproportion- 
ately high non-white membership, who are vastly over-repre- 
sented in the nation's dropout population. Such pleas often 
create the impression that a high school diploma can go a 
long way toward reversing the deprivation effects of their 
total environment and upbringing. This is purely euphoric. 
Perfecting school retention rates in depressed areas won't do 
much by way of combating poverty and alienation. However, 
there isn't a comprehensive plan that stands a chance of 
success without a strong educational component. No matter 
how ingenious and costly are the social engineering strate- 
gies for bringing privilege to the slum youth who drops 
out of school, he will become increasingly conspicuous as 
one of the near-vanishing few in his age group who could 
not or would not graduate. He needs the credential to show 
for his years of schooling, even if his achievement is mini- 
mal, because the spirit of the times demands it. What is 
more, he needs to show satisfactory scholastic achievement 
because the criterion for minimum essentials in education 
is rising. We are fast approaching the time when a child 
from an underprivileged environment will be doomed to a 
life of economic dependency and stautus depression unless 
he can master even more academic skills than are necessary 
to earn the high school diploma. 

Bibliography on The Dropout 

ERIC-IRCD utilizes the following coding system to assist the 
reader in gaining access to documents cited in bibliogra- 
phies. No special notation will be made for articles appearing 
in regularly published journals, which are readily available 
to most subscribers in university and other libraries. The 
relevant code letters which will be placed at the end of each 
of the remaining appropriate citations are as follows: 

C the document is in the ERIC-1 RCD collection, but is avail- 
able from the publisher, journal, or source indicated; 

D doctoral dissertation for which microfilm copy is avail- 
able through University Microfilms; 
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by ERIC, which may be secured through the ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service (EDRS) and may be found in 
repositories throughout the country; and 

X the unpublished document is in the ERIC-IRCD collec- 
tion and will be xeroxed upon request at a cost of 10c 
per page. 

The numbers following some of the references are acces- 
sion numbers. ED indicates the ERIC accession number; 
UD indicates the ERIC-IRCD accession number. Documents 
marked E should be ordered by their ED numbers at any time 
and those marked E (In process.) by their UID numbers after 
February 1, 1969 from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS), The National Cash Register Company, 4936 
Fairmont Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 
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Standing Order For UD Documents 

Beginning with the January 1969 issue of Research in 
Education subscribers may automatically receive microfiche 
copies of all documents processed by this clearinghouse 
(Clearinghouse on the Urban Disadvantaged) or by any other 
ERIC clearinghouse for the ERIC system. At the 25c per 
fiche rate and at the estimated rate of 75 documents per 
month a standing order for all ERIC documents from this 
clearinghouse would cost about $20 per month or $250 per 
year. Subscribers should supply a $50 advance deposit or 
institutional purchase order with a request for "Subscription 
to microfiche copies of all documents of the ERIC Clearing- 
house on the Disadvantaged as they become available from 
EDRS." Address the request to: 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
National Cash Register Company 
4936 Fairmont Avenue 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 
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Abstract and Index Publications of the U.S. j 
Office of Education , Educational Resources j 
Information Center ( ERIC ) — * 

Research in Education. This abstract journal is prepared ) 
monthly to ensure immediate accessibility of reports of sig- ' 
nificance to educators. It includes information about reports 
received from research projects funded by Office of Educa- 
tion as well as other reports collected by the 19 clearing- 
houses that comprise the ERIC network. It includes also in- 
formation about current projects supported through Bureau j 
of Research, Office of Education. Presently a subscription to 
Research in Education costs $11.00 a year or for foreign ] 

countries $13.75. Single copies cost $1.00. As of January 1, ] 

1969, the following price changes for Research in Education \ 

will go into effect: annual domestic subscription — $21.00; \ 

annual foreign subscription — $26.25; single copy — $1.75. i 

Subscriptions started before January 1, 1969 will be filled ; 

until expiration at no increase in price. Subscriptions or : 

orders for single copies should go to the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D.C. 20402. | 

Office of Education Reports: 1956-1965. A decade of re- \ 
search in education is covered in this two-volume set. One 
volume (OE-12029) includes resumes for the 1,214 reports 
covered and costs $1.75; the other (OE-12028) includes the \ 
author, institution, and subject-matter indexes and costs $2. 
When used with Research in Education, these volumes pro- 
vide a record for all research supported by the U.S. Office of i 
Education from 1956 to the present. 

Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 1966. This volume 
(OE-20103) contains resumes for 1,075 projects begun under ■ 
Title III, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 1965. The 
author, institution, and subject-matter indexes allow edu- 
cators to find projects quickly. It is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. G.P.O. for $2.50. 

Selected Documents on the Disadvantaged. A collection of i 
1,740 documents dealing with the special educational needs 
of the disadvantaged. The Number and Author Index (OE- 
37001) can be purchased from G.P.O. for $0.65 and the 
Subject Index (OE-37002) for $3.00. 

Selected Documents in Higher Education, Number and 
Subject Index. A catalog of 1000 documents prepared by 
the Clearinghouse on Educational Administration, University \ 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. The index can be purchased 
from ERIC Document Reproduction Service as ED 012 110 
at $3.24 for hard copy and $0.50 for microfiche. \ 

The full text of practically all reports in Research in Educa- 
tion , all reports in the Office of Education Research Reports, 
the Selected Documents on the Disadvantaged, Selected Doc- 
uments in Higher Education, and the work plans for projects 
cited in Pacesetters in Innovation, 1966, are available from 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service. 

Documents cost 4 cents per page for "hard" ready-to-read- ] 
copy or 25 cents per microfiche (4- by 6-:nch sheet of film -j 
containing about 60 pages of material). The price for standing 
orders for microfiche copies is 8.4 cents each. Prices for ' 
complete microfiche collections are: Office of Education 
Research Reports, 1956-1965, $280; Pacesetters, 1966, $100; 
Selected Documents on the Disadvantaged, $230; Selected 
Documents on Higher Education, $115. The cost of obtaining 
all new ERIC documents cited in Research in Education runs ■ 
between $65 and $75 for 500 to 600 reports per month. } 
The ERIC Microfiche Library through 1967 of over 7,000 
titles costs $1,095.00 when purchased with a standing order. 
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User Services 

ERIC-IRCD has been servicing requests by letter, phone, or 
visit providing factual information, IRCD Bulletins, bibliogra- 
phies, position or review papers, or lists of citations derived 
from local sources. The functions of ERIC clearinghouses will 
now be focused on information collection and analysis. Docu- 
ments will be made available in the ERIC collection and can 
be searched through ERIC indexes. The center will provide 
only prepackaged materials to users. Requests for special as- 
sistance will usually be forwarded to an appropriate agency 
which possesses the ERIC collection indexes, but will be 
serviced by IRCD when it will have maximum impact on a 
large audience. 

Since the Bulletins, bibliographies, review papers, and other 
packaged materials, of the center will be announced in 
Research in Education and made available through the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service, users are encouraged to 
consult a facility nearby such as a local Research and 
Development Center, locally established service agencies or 

School Research Information Service (SRIS) 

Phi Delta Kappa 

8th and Union Streets 

Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

Center for Urban Education 
The Library 
105 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

The collection is available to users who can visit the center 
on Monday— Wednesday— Friday afternoons from 1 to 4 P.M. 

Subscriptions to the Bulletin and requests for back issues 
will be serviced by the center. 



This Bulletin was prepared pursuant to a contract with the 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such projects under 
Government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely 
their judgment in professional and technical matters. Points 
of view or opinions do not, therefore, necessarily represent 
official Office of Education position or policy. 



NOTE NEW ADDRESS 

ERIC INFORMATION RETRIEVAL CENTER 
ON THE DISADVANTAGED 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 



The IRCD Bulletin is a publication of the ERIC Informa- 
tion Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged. It is pub- j 
lished five times a year and usually includes status or inter- 
pretive statements, book reviews, and a selected bibliography j 
on some aspect of the center's special areas. Subject areas 
covered by IRCD include the effects of disadvantaged en- 
vironments; the academic, intellectual, and social perform- ; 
ance of disadvantaged children and youth; programs and i 
practices which provide learning experiences designed to 
compensate for the special problems and build on the char- j 
acteristics of the disadvantaged; and programs and practices ' 
related to economic and ethnic discrimination, segregation, j 
desegregation, and integration in education. Appropriate pro- ■ 
fessionals may ask, in writing, to be placed on the Bulletin 
subscription list. They will receive a free copy of each new j 

issue. There is a nominal charge for back issues and multiple j 

copies. 

The center is operated under a contract with the Educa- ? 
tional Resources Information Center (ERIC) of the U.S. Office ] 
of Education and receives additional funds from the College 
Entrance Examination Board, Teachers College, Columbia j 
University, and other agencies for special sendees. J 

The center was organized at Yeshiva University in 1964, 
transferred to Teachers College, Columbia University in ■ 

September 1968, and continues to be guided through the ; 

cooperative activities of both institutions. I 

Edmund W. Gordon 

Director 

< 

Robert W. Butler Adelaide Jablonsky 

Associate Director Associate Director 
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